i8o                     STALIN'S LADDER
occupation all his life and that was being a revolu-
tionary. This is true. Litvinov has given himself to
the Russian revolution in a manner not unlike Stalin.
He did the organizing work, the work that spells much
danger and very little spotlight. For years he was a
sort of business manager of the Communist party. He
was the man who kept the underground channels be-
tween Russia and Europe unobstructed and in working
order. When Stalin expropriated a bank in Tiflis and
obtained a large sum of money for revolutionary work,
Litvinov, in Paris, was changing this money into small
denominations and distributing it among the various
institutions of the party to keep them alive and func-
tioning.
Litvinov's career as a statesman is many sided and
brilliant. In his long exile in England he became a
close student of British politics and diplomacy. If com-
parisons can be made, he is a sort of Soviet Austin
Chamberlain. He is consistent and he knows what he
is aiming at for his country, for Russia, fully as much
as Chamberlain knows what he is aiming at for Eng-
land.
Four other Jews, though not having the rank of
cabinet members, occupy positions in the Soviet Union
of almost equal importance. Grigory Yakovlevich
Sokolnikoff is, since 1929, the Soviet ambassador in
Great Britain.
Sokolnikoff is the son of a physician and is himself
a jurist and a Doctor of Economics. His great service